ENRY    BROCKEN
undertaken.    It  may  seem  rash  to  say
the subject does not suit him, for the subject
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is poetry, yet I cannot help saying so. The
subject is poetry, but it is other people's
poetry; the moment he has a chance to make
his own poetry the whole thing is lifted on to
a different plane. The first three pages provide
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as fascinating an opening to a romance as could
be desired; on the fourth we pass out of the
world which is the author's own world, and
do not catch again more than a fleeting glimpse
of it till Henry, escaping from the palace of
the Sleeping Beauty, plunges into the torrent
that carries him to the country of the Houy-
hnhnms. In the interval much of the book
is like a whispering gallery where we listen to
the voices of dead poets. There is no attempt
to bring the hero to a more active life than
is necessary for the conveying of a mood of
reverie. Henry Brocken, the young book-
worm, is far less real to us than his old mare
Rosinante. This gentle, ambling creature is
indeed an equine heroine of remarkable charrn;
but Henry remains a phantom of the same
consistency as the ghosts he encounters. We
do not even know whether he is man or boy*
When we try to look at him we see no more
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